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A SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS, 
Assembled on Christmas morning, to hear from their Teacher an account 
of the birth, life, death and resurrection of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
in commemoration of which Christmas Day is kept. 





SHoral Tales. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 








——— SSS 


‘Didn’t he make you a present of anything, Lizzy ?’ 
asked Margaret Granger of her cousin, Lizzy Green. 

‘No, not even of a strawverry cushion,’ spoke up 
Lizzy’s sister Jane, ‘that he might have bought for a 
sixpence. I think he’s a right down mean, selfish, stingy 
fellow, so I do; and if he doesn’t keep Lizzy on bread 
and water when he gets her, my name is not Jane Green.’ 

*I wouldn’t have him,’ said Margaret, jesting, yet half 
in earnest. ‘Let Christmas go by and not make his 
sweetheart or sister a present of the most trifling value! 
He must have a penny soul. Why, Harry Lee sent me 
the ‘ Leaflets of Memory,’ and a pair of the sweetest flow- 
er vases you ever saw, and he only comes to see me as a 
friend. And cousin William made me a present ofa 
splendid copy of ‘ Mrs. Hall’s Sketches,’ the most inter- 
esting book | ever read. Besides, I received lots of things. 
Why my table is full of presents.’ 

‘You have been quite fortunate,’ said Lizzy, in a quiet 
voice; ‘much more so than Jane and I, if to receive a 
great many Christmas presents is to be considered fortu- 
nate.’ 

‘But don’t you think Edward might have sent you some 
token of good will and affection in this holiday season, 
when every one is giving or receiving presents?’ asked 
Margaret. . 

‘Nothing of the kind was needed, cousin Maggy, as an 
expression of his feelings towards me,’replied Lizzy. ‘He 
knew that I understood their true quality, and felt that, 
any present would have been auseless formality.’ 

‘You cant say the same in regard to Jane. He might 
have passed her the usual compliment of the season.’ 

‘Certainly he might,’ said Jane. ‘ Lizzy needn’t try 
toexcuse him after this lame fashion. Of course, there 
is no cause for the omission but meanness—that’s my 
opinion, and I speak it out boldly.’ 

‘It is’nt right to say that, sister,’remarked Lizzy. ‘ Ed- 
ward has other reasons for omitting the prevalent custom 
at this season—and good reasons I am wel! assured. As 
to the charge of meanness, I don’t think the fact you al- 
lege a sufficient ground for making it.’ 

‘Well, [ do then,’ said cousin Margaret. ‘ Why if I 
were a young man, and engaged in marriage to a lady, 
I'd sell my shoes but what I’d give her something as a 
Christmas present.’ 

‘Yes—or borrow or beg the money,’ chimed in Jane. 

‘Every one must do as he or she thinks best,’ replied 
Lizzy. ‘As for me, I am content to receive no holiday 
gift, being well satisfied that meanness on the part of 
Edward has nothing to do with it.’ 

But notwithstanding Lizzy said this, she could not help 
feeling a little disappointed ; more perhaps on account of 
the appearance of the thing than from any suspicion that 
meanness as alleged by Jane, had anything to do with the 
Omission. 

‘I wish Edward had made Lizzy some kind of a pres- 
ent,” said Mrs. Green to her husband a day or two after 
the holiday had passed; ‘if it had been only for the 





looks of the thing. Jane has been teasing her about it 
ever since, and calls it nothing but meanness in Edward. 
And L am afraid he is a little close.’ 

‘Better that he should be so than too free,’ replied 
Mr. Green; ‘though I must confess that a dollar or two, 
or even ten dollars spent at Christmas in a present for his 
intended bride, could hardly have been set down to the 
score of prodigality. It does look mean, certainly.’ 

‘He is doing very well.’ 

‘He gets a salary of eight hundred dollars, and I sup- 
pose it doesn’t cost him over four or five hundred dollars 
to live—at least it onght not to do so.’ 

‘ He has bought himself a snug little house, I am told.’ 

‘Tf he’s done that, he’s done very well,’ said Mr. Green, 
‘and T can forgive him for not spending his money in 
Christmas presents, that are never of much use, say the 
best you will of them. I'd rather Edward would have a 
comtortable house to put his wife in than see him loading 
her down, before marriage, with presents of one foolish 
thing or another.’ 

‘True. But it wouldn’t have hurt him to have given 
the girl something, if it had only been a book, a purse, or 
some such trifle.’ 

‘For which trifle he would have heen as strongly 
charged with meanness as he is now. Better let it goas 
itis. No doubt he. has good reasons for his conduct.’ 

Thus Mr. Green and Lizzy defended Edward, while 
the mother and Jane scolded about his meanness to their 
heart’s content.’ 

Edward Mayfield, the lover of Lizzy Green, was a young 
man of good principles, prudent habits, and really gener- 
ous feelings; but his generosity did not consist in wasting 
his earnings in order that he might be thought liberal 
and open-hearted, but in doing real acts of kindness 
where he saw that kindness was needed. He had saved 
from his salary, in the course of four or five years, enough 
to buy himself avery snug house, and had a few hundred 
dollars in the Savings’ Bank, with which to furnish it 
when the time came for him to get married. This time 
was not very far off when the Christmas to which allusion 
has been made, came round. At this holiday season, 
Edward had intended to make both Lizzy and her sister 
a holiday present, and he had been thinking for some 
weeks as to what it should be, Many articles, both use- 
ful and merely ornamental, were thought of, but none of 
them exactiy pleased his fancy. 

A day or two before Christmas he sat thinking about 
the matter, when something or other gave a new turn to 
his reflections. 

‘They don’t really need anything,’ he said to himself, 
‘and yet I propose to myself to spend twenty dollars in 
presents merely for appearance’s sake. Js this right?” 

‘Right if you choose to do it,’ he replied to himself. 

‘Tam not so sure of that,’ he added after a pause 
And then he sat in quite a mu-ing mood for some minutes. 

‘ That’s better,’ he at length said, rising up and walk- 
ing about the floor. ‘That would be money and good 
feelings spent to a better purpose.’ 

* Butthey’ll expect something,’ he argued with himself; 
‘the family will think so strange of it. Perhaps I’d 
better spend half the amount in elegant books for Lizzy 
and Jane, and let the other go in the way I propose.’ 

This suggestion, however, did not satisfy him. 





‘ Better let it all goin the other direction,’ he said, af- 
ter thinking awhile longer ; ‘ it will doareal good. The 
time will come when I can explain the whole matter if 
necessary, and do away with any little false impression 
that may have been formed. 

To the conclusion at which Edward arrived, he remain- 
ed firm. No present of any kind was made to his be- 
trothed or her sister, and the reader has seen in what light 
the omission was viewed. ; 

Christmas eve proved to be one of unusal inclemency. 
The snow had been falling all day, driven into every nook 
and corner, cleft and cranny, by a piercing north-easter ; 
and now, although the wind had ceased to roar among 
the chimneys, and to whirl the snow with blinding vio- 
lence into the face of any one who ventured abroad, the 
broad flakes were falling slowly but more heavily than 
since morning, though the ground was covered already 
to the denth of many inches, It was a night to moke the 
poor feel sober as they gathered more closely around their 
small fires, and thought of the few sticks of wood or pecks 
of coal that yet remained of their limited store. 

On this dreary night, a small boy, who had been at work 
in a printing office all day, stood near the desk of his em- 
ployer, waiting to receive his week’s wages, and go home 
to his mother, a poor widow, whose slender income 
scarcely sufficed to give food to her little houshold. 

* You needn’t come to-morrow, John,’ said the printer, 
as he handed the Jad the two dollars that were due him 
for the week’s work ; ‘to-morrow is Christmas.’ 

The boy took the money, and afier lingering a moment, 
turned away, and walked towards the door. He evident- 
ly expected something, and seemed disappointed. The 
printer noticed this, and at once comprehended its mean- 
ing. 

‘John,’ he said kindly. 

The boy stopped and turned round; as he did so, the 
printer took up a halt dollar from the desk, and holding 
it between his fingers said— 

* You've been a very good boy, John, and I think you 
deserve a Christmas gift. Here’s half adollar fur you.’ 

John’s countenance was lit up in an instant. As he 
came back to get the money, the printer’s eyes rested 
upon his feet, which were not covered with a very com- 
fortabie pair of shoes, and he said— 

‘ Which would you rather have, John, this half dollar 
or a pair of new shoes ?’ 

‘I'd rather have the new shoes,’ replied John, without 
hesitation. 

‘Very well; I'll write you an order on a shoemaker, 
and you can go and fit yourself,’ and the printer turned 
to his desk and wrote the order. 

As he handed to John the piece of paper on which th 
order was written, the lad looked earnestly into his face, 
and then said, with strongly marked hesitation— 

‘I think, sir, that my shoes will do very well if mend- 
ed; they only want mending. Won't you please write 
shoes for my mother, instead of me?’ 

The boy’s voice trembled, and his face was suffused. 
He felt that he had ventured too much. The printer look- 
ed at him for a moment or two, and then said+- 

* Does your mother want shoes badly? 

‘Oh yes sir. She doesn’t earn much by washing and 


ironing when she can do it, but she sprained her wrist 


three weeks ago, and hasn’t been able to do anything, but 
work a little about the house since.’ 

‘And are your wages all she has to live upon ?” 

‘ They are now.’ 

© You have a little sister, I believe?” 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Does she want shoes also 2’ 

‘ She had nothing but old rags on her feet for a month. 

‘Indeed !’ 

The printer turned to his desk, and sat and mused for 
half a minute, while John stood with its heart beating so 
loud that he could hear his pulsations. 

‘Give me that order,’ the man at length said tothe boy, 
who handed him the slip of paper. He tore it up, and 
then took his pen and wrote a new order. 

‘Take this,’ he said, presenting itto John. ‘I have 
told the shoemaker to give you a pair for your mother, 
yourself and your little sister; and here is the half dollar, 
my boy—you must have that also,’ 

Jobn took the order and the money, and stood fora 
few moments looking into the printer’s face, while his 
lips moved as if he were trying to speak; but no sound 
came therefrom. ‘Then he turned away and left the office 
without uttering a word, 

‘ John is very late to-night,’ said the poor widow Elliot, 
as she got up and went to the door to look out in the hope 
of seeing her boy. Supper had been ready for at least an 
hour, but she did’nt feel like eating anything until 
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John came home, Little Netty had fallen asleep by the 
fire, and was now snugly covered up in bed. As Mrs. 
Elliot opened the door, the cold air pressed in upon her, 
bearing its heavy burden of snow. She shivered like one 
in a sudden ague fit, and shutting the door, quickly mur- 
mured— 

‘My poor boy—it is a dreadful night for him to be out, 
and so thinly clad. I wonder why he stays so late away J 

The mother had hardly uttered these words when the 
door was thrown open, and John entered with a hasty 
step, bearing several packages in his arms all covered 
with snow. 

‘There’s your Christmas gift, mother,’ said he, in a de- 
lighted voice; ‘and here is mine, and there is Netty’s? 
displaying at the same time three pairs of shoes, a paper 
of sugar, another of tea, and another of rice. 

Mrs. Elliot looked bewildered. 

* Where did all these come from, John!’ she asked, in 
a trembling voice, for she was overcome with surprise and 
pleasure at this unexpected supply of articles so much 
needed. 

Jobn gave an artless relation of what had passed between 
him and the printer for whom he worked, and added— 

‘I knew the number you wore, and I thought I would 
guess at Netty’s size. Ifthey don’t fit, the man says he 
will change them; and I will go clear back to the store 
to-night, but what she shall have-her new shoes for Christ- 
mass. Won't she be glad! I wish she were awake.’ 

‘And the tea, sugar and rice, you bought with the 
half dollar he gave you?’ said the mother. 

‘Yes,’ replied John; ‘I bought the tea and sugar for 
you. They’re your Christmas gift from me. And the 
rice we'll all have to-morrow. Won’t you make us arice 
pudding for our dinner?’ , 

‘You're a good boy, John—a very good boy,’ said the 
mother, much affected by the generous spirit her son had 
displayed. ‘ Yes, you shall have a rice pudding. But 
take off your wet shoes, my son—they are all wet—and 
dry your feet by the fire.’ 

* No, not till you put Netty’s shoes on to see if they 
fither,’ replied John. ‘If they don’t fit, I’m going back 
tothe store for a pair that will. She shall have her new 
shoes for Christmas. And mother, try yours on—-may be 
they don’t do.’ 

To satisfy the earnest boy, Mrs. Elliot tried on Netty’s 
shoes, although the child was sleeping. 

* Just the thing,’ she said. 

* Now try on yours,’ urged John. 

‘They could'nt fit me better,’ said the mother, as she 
slipped on one of the shoes. ‘ Now take off your wet 
ones, and dry your feet before the fire, while I put the 
supper on the table.’ 

John, satisfied now that all was right, did as his mother 
wished, while she got ready their frugal repast. Both 
were too much excited to have very keen appetites. As 
they were about rising from the table after finishing their 
meal, some one knocked atthe door, John opened it, 
and a gentleman came in and said, familiarly— 

* How do you do, Mrs, Elliot? 

*Oh— how do you do, Mr. Mayfield? Take aseat;’ 
and she handed her visitor a chair. 

* How has your wrist got, Mrs. Elliot? Are you most 
ready totake my washing again ?’ 

* It’s better, I thank you, but not well enough for that ; 
and I can’t tell when it will be. A sprain is so long get- 
ting well.’ 

‘How do you get along?’ asked Mr. Mayfield. 
you do any kind of work?’ 

‘Nothing more than a little about the house.’ 

‘Then you don’t earn anything at all?’ 

‘ No, sir—nothing.’ 

* How do you manage to live, Mrs. Elliot?’ 

‘ We have to get along the best we can on John’s two 
dollars a week.’ 

* Twos dollars a week! You can’t live on two dollars 
a week, Mrs. Elliot; that is impossible.’ 

* It’s all we have,’ said the widow. 

Mr. Mayfield asked a good many more questions, and 
showed a very kind interest in the poor widow’s affairs. 

When he arose to go away, he said— 

‘I will send you a few things to-night, Mrs. Elliot, as 
a Christmas present. This is the season when friends re- 
member each other, and tokens of good will are passing 
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to transfer the contents of the car to the widow’s store 
room, which had been for a long time wanting in almost 
everything. : ‘ 

‘Good night to you, madam,’ said the carman, as he 
was retiring, ‘and may to-morrow be the merriest Christ- 
mas you ever spent. It isn’t every one who has a friend 
like yours.’ 

‘ No—and may God reward him,’ said Mrs. Elliot, fer- 
vently, as the man closed the door and left her alone with 
her children. { 

And now the timely4present was more carefully ex- 
amined. It consisted of many articles. First and not the 
least welcome, was half a barrel of flour. Then there 
was a bag of corn meal, another of potatoes, with sugar, 
tea, rice, molasses, butter, etc.; some warm stockings for 
the children, a cheap, thick shawl! for herself, and a pair 
of gum shoes—besides a good many little things that had 
all been selected: with strict regard to their use. A large 
chicken for a Christmas dinner, and some loaves of fresh 
Dutch cake for the children, bad not been forgotten. Ad- 
ded to all this was a letter containing five dollars, in 
which the generous donor said that on the next day he 
would send her asmall stove aad half a ton of coal. 

Edward Mayfield slept sweelly and soundly that night. 
On the next day, which was Christmas, he got the stove 
for Mrs. Elliot. It was a small, cheap and economical 
one, designed expressly for the poor. He sent it with 
half aton of coal. 

Three or four days after Christmas, Mrs. Green said 
to Lizzy and Jane, as they sat sowing— 

‘I declare, girls, we’ve entirely forgotten our washer- 
woman, poor Mrs. Elliot. It is some weeks since she 
sent us word that she had sprained her wrist, and cduld 
not ‘do our washing u®fil it got well. I think you had 
better go and see her this morning. I shouldn’t wonder 
if she stood in need of something. She has two chil- 
dren, and only one of them is old enough to earn anything 
—and even he can only bring home a very small sum. 
We have done wrong to forget Mrs. Elliot.’ 

‘You go and see her Lizzy,’ said Jane. ‘I don’t care 
about visiting poor people in distress; it makes me feel 
bad.’ 

‘To relieve their wants, Jane, ought to make you feel 
good,’ said Mrs, Green. 

‘I know it ought; butI had rather not go.’ 

‘Oh yes, Jane,’ said Lizzy ; ‘ you must go with me. I 
want you to go, Poor Mrs. Elliot! who knows how much 
she may have suffered ?” 

‘ Yes, Jane, go with Lizzy ; I want you to go.’ 

Jane did not like to refuse positively, so she got ready 
and went, though with a good deal of reluctance. Like a 
great many others, she had no taste for scenes of distress. 
If she could relieve a want by putting her hand behind 
her, and not seeing the object of penury, she had no ob- 
jection to do so; but to look suffering in the face was too 
revolting to her sensitive feelings. 

When Lizzy and Jane entered the humble home of the 
widow, they found everything comfortable, neat and clean. 
A small stove was upon the hearth, and, though the day 
was very cold, diffused a genial warmth throughout the 
room. Mrs. Elliot sat knitting; she appeared extremely 
glad to seethe girls. Lizzy inquired how her wrist was, 
how she was getting along, and if she stood in need 
of anything. ‘To the last question she replied— 

‘I should have wanted almost everything to make me 
comfortable, had not Mr. Mayfield, one of the gentlemen 
I washed for, befure | hurt my wrist, remembered me at 
Christmas. He sent me this nice little stove and a load 
of coal, a half barrel of flour, meal, potatoes, tea, sugar, 
and [ can’t now tell you what all—besides a chicken for 
our Christmas dinner, and five dollars in money. I’m 
sure he could’nt have spent less than twenty dollars. 
Heaven knows I shall never forget him! He came on 
Christmas eve, and inquired so kindly how I was getting 
along; and then told me that he would send me a litle 
present instead of to those who did’nt really need anything, 
and who might well forgive him for omitting the usual 
compliments of the season. Soon after he was gone, a 
man brought us a car load with things, and on Christmas 
day, the stove and the coal came.’ 

Jane looked at Lizzy, upon whose face was a warm 
glow, and in whose eyes was bright light. 

‘No, [thank you kindly, not now. {f am very comfor- 





in all directions. Ithink I cannot do better than to spend 
all I designed giving for this purpose, in making you a 
little more comfortable. So when the man comes with 
what I shall send you, you will know that it is for you. 
Good night. I will drop in to see you again before long.’ 

And ere Mrs. Elliot could express her thanks, Mr. May- 
field had retired. 

No very long time passed before the voice of a man, 
speaking to his horse, was heard at the door. The vehi- 
cle had moved so noiselessly on the snow-covered street, 
that it’s approach had not been observed. The loud 
stroke of a whip handle on the door, caused the expect- 
~ 1 peat and her son to start. John immediately open- 
ed it. 

‘Is this Mrs. Elliot’s? asked a carman, who stood with 
his leather hat and rough coat all covered with snow. 

* Yes, sir,’ replied John. 

‘Very well; I’ve got a Christmas present for her, I 
rather think ; so hold open the door until I bring it in.’ 

John had been trying on his new shoes, and had got 
them laced up about his ancles, just as the carman came. 
So out he bounded into the snow, leaving the door to 
take care of itself, and was up into the car in a twink- 
ling. It did not take long, with John’s active assistance, 


table. T.ong before my coal, flour, meal and potatoes are 
out, I hope to be able to take in washing again, and then 
I shall not need any assistance.’ 

‘Forgive me, sister, for my light words about Edward,’ 
Jane said, the moment she and Lizzy left the widow’s 
house. ‘ He is generous and noble-hearted. I would rath- 
er he had done this, than made me a present of the most 
costly remembrancer he could find, for it stamps his char- 
acter. Lizzy, you may well be proud of him.’ 

Lizzy did not truev herself to reply, for she could think 
of no words adequate to the expression of her feelings. 
When Jane told her father about the widow—Lizzy was 
modestly silent on the subject—Mr. Green said— 

‘That wasnobly done! There is the ring of the gen- 
uine coin! I am proud of him!’ 

Tears came into Lizzy’s eyes as she heard her father 
speak so warmly and approvingly of her lover.’ 

‘Next year,’ added Mr. Green, ‘ we must take a 
lesson of Edward, and improve our system of holiday 
presents. How many hundreds and thousands of dollars 
are wasted in useless souvenirs and petty trifles, that 
might do a lasting good if the stream of kind feelings were 
turned into a better channel.’ 
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PENCILLINGS OF A RAMBLER. 


** SARATOGA SPRINGS.” 


Last summer, being pretty well tired of “ city life,” and 
wishing fur a change of scene and air, I resolved upon a 
trip to Saratoga Springs. Perhaps a little idea of this 
place would be acceptable to the readers of “ the Youth’s 
Companion.” 

The town is built mostly on one street called Broad. 

way. This is a most splendid thoroughfare; far Supe- 
rior to any street in Boston. Trees of every kind on 
either side, shade it most beautifully. 
While there, I made inquiries of old settlers, relative 
to the origin and rise of these Springs, the principal of 
which are Congress, Columbian, Hamilton, Washington 
Putnam, Pavillion, Flat-Rock, High-Rock, Empire, le 
dine and Sulphur. 

These Springs and their medicinal qualities were known 
to the aborigines; but with a selfishuess which they have 
everywhere betrayed in relation to mineral treasures 
they long kept this knowledge to themselves, even after 
they had disposed of their right to the soil. Affection to 
Sir William Johnson, at length induced them, during a 
protracted indisposition, to communicate to him the vir- 
tues of the fountains. In 1767, he visited the High-Rock 
Spring, ander the guidance of his Indian friends; he was 
borne to the spring in a litter, but a few weeks use of 
the waters enabled him to return in excellent health on 
foot. ‘The fame of this extraordinary cure svon rendered 
the Springs a place of great resort. 

At this time, the High and Flat-Rock Springs were 
the only ones known. The forest abounded with wild 
animals. Bears, deer, wolves and moose were seen daily, 
and the small stream of the valley was the abode of the 
beaver and salmon-trout, and Indian huts were strewn 
about the valley. 

The reputation of the waters, and the accommodations 
for visiters grew with the population and wealth of the 
country. Fashion has appropriated them as a means of 
display and enjoyment, and they contribute now, by the 
great ease and economy with which they may be visited, 
much to the health and pleasure of thousands. The 
wealthy find here the gratification they desire, and he 
who seeks health only, may purchase it at a moderate 
price. 

The Congress spring, the most-celebrated of the foun- 
tains, was discovered in 1792, by Mr. Gilman, issuing 
from an aperture in the side of a rock, the face of which 
formed the border of a brook, and received its name from 
the fact that Mr. Gilman was a member of Congress. For 
several years after its discovery, the mineral water was 
received in tumblers as it fell in a smocth stream from the 
rock. But being insufficient to supyly the wants of visit- 
ors, efforts were made to obtain a larger quantity, but 
in the attempt, the original stream totally disappeared. 
Not long afier, however, Mr. Putnam observed bubbles of 
gas rising through the water of the brook, a few feet 
south-east of the late fountain. Inspired by the hope of 
recovering it, he turned the stream from its course, and 
excavating the earth to the depth of 8 feet, he discovered 
a number of small issues, over which he placed a tube of 
plank, 10 inches square, whence now flows an apparently 
inexhaustible supply of the finest mineral water in the 
world. 

The surface of the Spring is constantly agitated by the 
escape of gas in fine globules. When first dipped, the 
water is limped and sparkling ; it becomes turbid however 
by short exposure to the atmospheric air, and forms a red- 
dish brown sediment. Glass vessels in which the water 
stands long, or which are constantly used in it, become 
tarnished, and receive an iradescent stain, which cannot be. 
removed, 

The water to most persons, when moderately taken is 
agreeable. Its effect depends upon the state of the stom- 
ach, and the quantity taken. It operates as a cathartic 
commonly, and by drinking 6 to8 half pints in succession, 
it gives a disposition somewhat to sleep, which passes 
away, however, in a short time, leaving an invigorated ap- 
petite for food and exercise. 

The gas affects the respiration of animals when nee 
the surface of the fountain, and is immediately fatal to 
such as are immersed in it. Fish and frogs survive but 
a short time when placed in the water. 

The other Springs vary slightly in their properties from 
the Congress, and from each other. The High-Rock 
Spring is from its peculiarity, deserving of particular n0- 
tice. The rock from which it obtains its name, sut- 
rounds and encloses it, and is a most extraordinary pro- 
duction of the water. It is composed of. carbonate ot 
lime, magnesia and oxide of iron, deposited by the w2- 
ters. It is four feet high, and narrows rapidly, as it 
rises in a conical form. A few yeas since, the water 
rose and fell over the sides of the rock, and the propet- 
ties settling upon it, gradually increased the size of it, 
but since, the water has fallen, and now it is dipped from 
the original hole in the top. 

The Sulphur Spring, situated at the east end of Sara- 
toga Lake, is also a remarkable production. ‘The water 
when dipped, is as clear as a crystal, but when raised to 
the mouth, the smell and taste is very offensive and disa- 
greeable ; very much like water dipped from a stagnant 
pool. It is excellent for clearing the blood from all hu- 
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mors. Its chief production is white sulphur, and from 
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it derives its name. Many stay about, and partake 
e waters, who are afflicted with salt-rheum, scro- 
&. 
fer remaining in this place some days, 1 took the 
sfor Troy, and from thence, the evening boat for New 
city, A full moon added splendor to the scenery 
ye Hudson River, and right well did I enjoy myself, 
ing upon the upper deck, by casting my eye one mo- 
upon the cool and placid water, and the next upon 
tall and majestic highlands, 
When we arrived about opposite the town of Hudson, 
were somewhat startled by hearing something break, 
give way, which was followed by ‘a screeching,” 
gst the ladies. It was soon ascertained however, 
sthe shaft to one of the wheels had broken in twain, 
we were thus obliged to poke our way along the rest 
ihe way, with one wheel. 
fowever, we soon arrived at the pier of ‘Gotham 
y” and in half an hour, I was walking leisurely up 
oadway. But lest it should be tedious to the reader, 
giving a description of New York, suffice it to say, “ it 
'tcome up to Boston.’’ 
Ina few days I found myself snugly ensconced in the 
s,“homeward bound,” and truly I can say in the 
rds of the poet :— 


“ There is no place like home.” J. H. B. 








Biography. 





WASHINGTON’S MARRIAGE IN 1759. 
We learn that Mr. J. B. Stearns, a distinguished artist 
New York, and lately from Europe, has for some days 
n at Arlington House in this vicinity, engaged in 
king very beautiful copies from the original pictures of 
.and Mrs. Washington, the one of 1759, by Wolas- 
,with a view to the painting of a large picture of 
ashington’s marriage, founded upon the relation of that 
leresting event in the Custis recollections and private 

emoirs of the Life and Character of Washington. 
The scene is laid in the ancient parish Church of St. 
ter, county of New Kent, Virginia, January 6th, 1759. 
Inthe foreground, and near the altar, appears the Rev. 
t. Mossom, the officiating clergyman in full canonicals ; 








is about to present the marriage ring. The bride- 
oom is dressed in a suit of blue and silver, lined with 

silk, embroidered waistcoat, small clothes, gold shoe 
dknee buckles, dress sword, hair in full powder. The 
ide in a suite of white satin, rich point lace ruffles, 
al ornaments in her hair, pearl necklace, ear-rings and 
ncelets, high-heeled white satin shoes, with diamond 
wkles; she is attended by a group of ladies, in the gor- 
eous costume of that ancient period. Near to the bride- 
oom is a brilliant group, comprising the vice-regal 
overnor of Virginia, several English army and navy offi- 
ts, then on colonial service, with the very elite of Vir- 
inia chivalry of the old regime. The Governor is in a 
itof scarlet, embroidered with gold, with bag-wig and 
ord; the geutlemen in the fashion of the time. 

But among the most interesting and picturesque of the 
fsonages in the various groups, is Bishop, the celebrat- 

body-servant of Braddock, and then of Washington, 
ith whom he ended his days, after a service of more than 
ly years, 

This veteran soldier of the wars of George 41. forms a 
effect study in the picture. His tall, attenuated form 
nd soldiery bearing, as with folded arms, and a cocked 
atin hand, respectfully he has approached the bridal 
oup, gives a touching interest to the whole scene. He 
sin a scarlet coat, and is booted and spurred, having 
st dismounted, and relinquished the favorite charger of 
ischief to a groom. 

Through the large folding doors of the Church is seen 
heold fashioned coach of the bride, drawn by six horses ; 
lo the fine English charger, bequeathed to Washington 
y Braddock, after the fatal field of the Monongahela. 
From the account of the marriage, handed down from 
hose who were present at its celebratien, it appears that 
he bride and her ladies occupied the coach, while the 
fovincial colonal rode his splendid charger, attended by 
brilliant cortege of the gay and gallant of the land. 
Such was Washington’s marriage in 1759. 

[Alezandria Gazette. 











Parental. 








ORIGINAL. 


HOUSE-WORK. 





Grandmother was knitting by the fire, and Emma was 
usy studying her lessons—some time had elapsed in si- 
mnce, when Grandma, looking over her spectacles, asked, 

Emma, why don’t you go and help your mother in the 
‘chen? I never sawa girl of your age, who loved house- 
Work less than you do.” 

mma had a quick temper—at this time she was not 
tall aware that her mother was engaged in the kitchen, 
or the last half hour she had been cheerfully intent upon 

er lesson, without a thought that she was neglecting 
Pore important duties, and, though Grandma certainly 
~ aright to remind her of such duties, (if any there 
tre,) yet Grandma’s remark, seemed to savor of severity, 
~ coming unexpectedly as it did, disturbed her thoughts, 
hd some of our readers will understand the effort it cost 


i 





Emma to suppress the quick reply which rose to her lips. 

“I know,” said she, rising to lay aside her book, and 
trying to speak in acalm voice, ‘1 have not much love 
for house-work.” 

“ Well, you ought to love it.” 

“If T don’t, I cannot help it, Grandma;” replied Em- 
ma, still endeavoring to speak respectfully. 

‘Yes, you can help it—every girl of your age ought 
to work, and to love it too; once, girls could not afford 
to spend all their time reading, studying and making pa- 
per flowers. . 

Emma found herself becoming more and more inclined 
to be provoked, and this, she knew was wrong—so, lest 
she should again be tempted to reply improperly, she 
quietly left the room, and, with her little heart full of 
mingled grief and anger, she proceeded to the kitchen, 
but mother had just gone up stairs: Emma followed her 
into the nursery. 

“What is the matter, my daughter?” asked mother, 
who saw at once that there was scme kind of trouble. 

Emma’s pent up feelings now found relief in a flood.of 
tears. ‘‘ Grandma is all the tine talking to me about 
working,” said she, as soon as she could speak. ‘‘ I am 
sure, I always do everything you want me to, mother, 
but Grandma seems to think I am unwilling to help you,” 
and the tears flowed afresh. 

“Come, come, my child,” said mother, soothingly, 
“Grandma does not quite understand it, I know, but it 
need not trouble you so, besides, what she says is not so 
very much out of the way, for though you usually are very 
willing to help me, there is occasionally some reluctance, 
you know, and Grandma is right, when she says children 
ought to assist their parents.” 

‘Dear mother, do I often seem unwilling to help you?” 

“ No, indeed, Emma, I am only trying to reconcile 
you to Grandma’s views—is she not right in thinking 
that little girls ought to know how to work ?”" 

“Yes, mama, but she keeps saying I ought to love it.” 

“So you ought; ought you not?” 

“fam not so sure, mamma. I do not see how I can 

love what I do not love. I have a taste for reading, study- 
ing, and music, it is a pleasure to attend to those things, 
but I do house-work because it is a duty, not a pleasure, 
and after all, mama, why is there not more merit in doing 
what is disagreeable as a duty, than in doing what we 
like, because it is pleasant? so then I deserve credit, not 
censure—more credit, when I do  house-work, than 
though I loved it; and Emma smiled through her tears, 
for she thought she had used an excellent argument. 
Mama smiledtoo. ‘ Perhaps you are right,” said she, 
“but ought you not to love duty ?” 
** Not always,” and Emma’s face brightened still more. 
‘If I were sick, and took disagreeable medicine because 
I knew I ought to do so, 1 suppose you would be quite 
satisfied, even if I did not love it—and if I am patient, 
when anything troubles me, you will aever think of blam- 
ing me for not loving my troubles.” 

Mother smiled again—Emma continued. ‘“ When I 
perform any unpleasant duty, mama, why is it not as easy 
to let me have the credit of practising self-denial, as to 
make it out that I ought to love the unpleasant duty ?”” 

** Well, my daughter, 1 believe I must yield, ouly you 
must always perform duty cheerfully, that is, without ap- 
pearing reluctant, and unwilling, even though it be un- 
pleasant.” 

** You are very kind to listen to me, dear mother, but 
T cannot convince Grandma at all. I wish I could make 
her understand me.” 

“You had better not attempt it, my dear, she is old, 
and you must hear what she says, andtry to gratify her 
as well as you can, without entering into any argument 
with her. There was no music, nor drawing, when she 
was a girl, and very little reading for young people ; she 
was brought up todo a great deal of house-hold work, 
and does not understand why you should not do the same, 
—let her see yon ever ready cheerfully to assist me, and 
I think she will very soon be satisfied, and forget to speak 
about the duty of loving work.” 

Emma kissed her mother, resolved to follow her advice, 
and then weut back to her lesson. Mary ANN. 

















Morality. . 











POOR LITTLE WILLIE. 


We had frequently observed a heart-broken looking 
lad pass by with a gallon oil-can in his hand. His tatter- 
ed garments were well calculated to excite observationand 
pity. It was but too evident that the vessel which he 
carried had been diverted from its legitimate use, and 
that it was now used not as an oil-can, but as a whiskey- 
can. Having seen him pass twice in one day with his 
ever present can, we had the curiosity to accost him, 
and did so by inquiring his residence. 

“T live,” said he, “ five miles fromthe city, on the Ger- 
mantown road,” 

“You have been in the city once before to-day, have 
you not?” 

** Yes, sir, I came down this morning; but I couldn’t 
get what I was sent for, and I had to come again.” 

** What was you sent for, my lad? It must be some- 
thing very important, to make it necessary for you to 
to walk twenty miles, in this storm?” 

‘* Why, sir, it was whiskey that I was sent for. Father 
had no money, and he sent me to Mr. Smith’s to get 





trusted; but he would’nt trust any more, so I had to go 


home without the whiskey, but father sent me back again.” 

‘* How do you expect to get it now, when you could’nt 

get it in the morning?” : 

“Why, sir, I have brought a pair of shoes which sister 

gave to mother. Mr. Smith will give whiskey for them. 

He has got two or three pairs of mother’s shoes now.”’ 

** Do you like to carry whiskey home, my boy!” 

“Oh no, sir, for it makes us all sounhappy; but I can’t 

help it.” 

We took the responsibility of advising the boy not to 

do his errand, and returned home with him. The family, 
we found, consisted of a husband, wife and four children ; 

the oldest—the boy, was not more than ten years of age, 

whilst the youngest was an infant of a few months. 

It was a cold, blustering day. The north wind blew 

harshly, and came roughly and unbidden through the 

numberless crevicess of the poor man’s hovel. A few 

black embers occupied the fire-place, around which were 

huddled the half naked children, and the wo-stricken 

mother and wife. Her face was haygard, her eyes sunk- 

en, her hair dishevelled, her clothes tattered and unclean, 

She was seated upon an old broken chair, and was me- 

chanically swinging to and fro; as if endeavoring to quiet 
her infant, which moaned pitifully in its mother’s arms. 

It had been sick from its birth, and was now seeming- 
ly struggling to free itself from the harsh world, into which 
it had a few months since been ushered. There was no 
tear on the eye ofthe mother, as she gazed on her expir- 
ing babe. ‘The fountain had long been dried up by the 
internal fires which alcohol had kindled and fed. 

She was the picture of despair; and we could not but 
fancy, as she sat thus, that her mind was wandering back 
to the happy past—the days of her infancy and girlhood, 
and her early home. : 

Poor thing! She had given her affections and hand to 
aman who had taken the first steps in intemperance. 
She had left her home full of buoyant hopes—hopes never 
to be realized—to spend a life of misery with a sot, 
Broken-hearted, cast out from the society of her former 
friends—frowned upon by the “ g@od society ”? humane— 
spoken of as the miserable wife of a miserable drunkard, 
with no other hand to help, no heart to pity, she very soon 
became a tippler and a drunkard herself. 

By the side of this wo-smitten mother, kneeled a little 
girl of five years, down whose sallow cheeks tears were 
coursing, who ever and anon exclaimed, ‘“ Poor little 
Willie, must you die?” and then kissing the clamsy sweat 
from ‘‘ lithe Willie’s”’ brow, covered her face with her 
tattered apron, and wept, : 

In the opposite corner of the chimney, and among the 
ashes which covered the hearth, sat a boy of about seven 
years, dragging from the half dead embers a potato, which 
he broke open with the remark, ‘* Mother, give this to 
little Willie. May be he’s hungry. I’m hungry too, and 
so is sister; but Willie is sick. Give him this potato, 
mother.” , 
** No, poor boy,” said the mother. ‘ Willie will never 
be hungry again. He will soon be dead!” 

This remark drew all the children around her and the 
dying child. : 

The father was sitting upon what was intended for a 
bedstead, without his shoes or coat, with his hands thrust 
into his pockets, apparently indifferent to all that wag 
passing around him. His head was resting upon his 
breast, and his eyes were fastened upon the floor, as if 
he was afraid to look up at the sorrowing group who were 
watching the countenance of the dying infant. There 
was 4 moment of silence. Nota sound was heard. Even 
the sobs of the little girl had ceased. Death was crossing 
the hovel’s threshhold. The very respiration of the house- 
hold seemed suspended, when a slight shivering of the 
limbs of the infant, and a shriek from the half conscious 
mother, told all that the vital spark had sped. 

For the first time the father’ moved. Slowly advanc- 
ing to where his wife was seated, with quivering lips he 
whispered, ‘‘ Is Willie dead ?” 

“Yes, James, the poor babe is dead?” was the chok- 
ing reply of the mother, who still sat as at first, gazing 
upon the face of her little one. Without uttering another 
word, the Jong brutalized father left the house, muttering 
as he went, ‘‘ My God, how long?” 

At this moment, a kind hearted lady came in, who 
heard but a few moments before, of the dangerous illness 
of the child. She had brought with her some medicine; 
but her angel visit was too late. The gentle spirit of the 
babe was fled, and there remained for her but to comfort 
the living. This she did while we followed the father. 
We related to him the circumstances which led us to visit 
his house, and briefly spoke of the misery which inevitably 
follows in the wake of intemperance. 

“I know it, sir,” said he; ‘‘I have long known it. I 
have not always been what you see me. Alcohol and my 
appetite have brought me to this depth of degradation.” 

*« Why not master that appetite? You have the power. 
Thousands have proved it.” 

‘* Sir, L believe it. Ihave seen others as far reduced as 
myself, restored and made happy; but you are the first 
person who has ever spoken to me upon the subject, aid 
I had too strong a passion for liquor to make a reforma- 
tion myself.” 

“Well, will you not make the effort?” 

“Twill, It has occupied my thoughts during the whole 
morning; and now, in the presence of Almighty God, I 
promise never again to touch the accursed thing which 
has ruined me, and made beggars of my family.” 

Happy enough to hear this manly resolution, we return- 
ed to the house with him—in due time, we made the 
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fact known to his wife, and producing a pledge, the 
whole family signed it upon the table, which held the 
dead body oftheir child! The scene was an affecting 
one. * * * * * 

Two years were passed, when the incident was recall- 
ed to our mind by a shake of the hand, from a gentleman 
who was returning West with a stock of dry goods which 
he had just purchased in New York. Jt was the man who 
signed the temperance pledge by the dead body of his 
child! | Temperance Recorder. 














Editorial. 











SHORT STORIES.—NO. III. & 1V. 


THE LITTLE PREACHER. 

On the side of a lofty mountain, which sloped towards the 
East, in the small crevice of a rock, a little violet lifted up its 
head, and peeped out upon the wide world. It was early in the 
morning when the great sun was sending his purple light over 
the hills to tell of his coming, when the birds were breaking 
forth into loud songs, uttering the proclamation of their joy, 
when the tall trees were waving their heads and singing in their 
tops, when the mists of the night were rolling up the mountain, 
and showing wide fields in their Joveliness, and when all nature 
seemed to be uttering the song of morning. “Ob,” said the 
modest little violet, “what a great world! Whut tall trees! 
that great pine will go down from the mountain and help build 
a house for man; and that old oak will go into his ship and help 
bring his goods from the further ends of the earth; and that 
waterfall whose roar I hear, will carry his mills; and that great 
sun will make the fields to smile and yield their harvests,—but 
as for me,—for me, Oh dear! what can a poor little violet do to 
aid any body! Alas! I ama thing too small and tov insignifi- 
cant fur notice!” And the poor flower wept at her lowliness— 
so that atear stood in her eye. Then came up the sun, and 
looked at her, and his beams, warm frum the chambers of the 
East, kissed her petals. The tear glistened and shone with the 
brilliancy of a diamond. Just then a man, proud and lofty, and 
wicked, came up the mountain-side. His step was firin, and 
his eye glanced like the eagle’s. At the rock, he paused and 
placed one foot on it. Then the flower caught his notice, and 
the bright tear-drop in its eye. On that tear shone the sun, and 
created a little rainbow. The man gazed, and thought, and 
looked. “Ah!” said he, “is it so—that God has hung his 
rainbow on a drop of water, and made that speak to me of his 
covenant faithfulness. And is it true that this little flower will 
stand and hold up the drop of water that I may see God in it, 
and remind me of his faithfulness, while—I—proud, useless, 
guilty and base, have never tried to reflect one beam of his mer- 
cy, and led one human being to think of him! O Lord, have 
mercy on me, a sinner!” The man in his turn wept. 

The little flower almost shouted for joy—that she had been 
ablein her lowliness, to “hold forth the word of God,” and lead 
the thoughts of one immortal being towards him! “1 will never 
again say that anything is too small or too humble to glorily 
God!” She waved her head in joy, and the sun then kissed 
away the tear, and left a sweet smile on her fuce, which may be 
seen to this very day. 0. E. 

COZY AND BOOTS. 


High up in the steeple of our old Church, some doves found 

a home, made their nests, and reared their young. The boys 
would climb up the lightning rod, and get into the belfry, but 
the doves were up higher than they could go. A few days since 
the multitude of men were gathered in front of the old-church 
to pull down the steeple, preparatroy to taking down the build- 
ing. So they sawed off the posts on which the steeple stoud, 
and got a very large and long rope fastened to the top, and 
began to pull. The old doves seemed to be sure that something 
wrong was going on, and something that would endanger, their 
young. They would fly round and round, and flutter in great 
alarm. And when the men pulled, and the old steeple totter- 
ed and reeled, they were in great distress. But at last, justas 
the men were pulling hard, and it seemed plain that it nust go, 
the old doves darted into share the danger with their young! 
It was just at dark, when the steeple quivered and poised and 
then leaped down with a crash that broke it into fragments, and 
made the earth tremble. 

Now, my little readers must know that these doves were once 
brought all the way from Northampton ina little basket, a pres- 
ent toa little boy; and though they had a good box, and food 
and every care, yet they soon went off tothe old church,and there 
stayed. So that when the steeple came down, the boy ran up 
with his lantern, to find his doves. But the twoold ones, who 
had showed such fidelity to their young, were both dead! 
Close to them, were two young ones, safe and uninjured. These 
the boy took and carried home to his younger sister. They 
were beautiful little fellows, and soon learned to eat. They 
named the smallest one, which learned to eat first, and which 
by every method in her power tried to make the other one eat, 
Cozy, and the larger one, Boots. Tbey soon learned to eat and 
to rejoice in their new home, and became contented and 
happy in the same house from which their parents flew away. 

God taught me by the fowls of the air. When people get too 
proud to regard the hand and the care of their Heavenly Friend, 
and like the doves, soar aloft in ways of their own, he some- 
times lets them go, till their house falls, and they are gone, and 
then he gathers their little ones to himself, and shelters them in 
the bouse of his mercy! Cozy and Boots are now better off, for 











the coming cold winter, than ifthey had lived in their high and 
cold home; and how often does God take better care of the or- 
phan child, than the parents themselves could have done! Ah! 
when the earthly house of my little readers shall be taken down, 
may they, like Cozy and Bvots, find a friend to remember them, 
and come to their aid. 0. E. 
EE 
ANECDOTE OF CAPTAIN WHITE. 

While reading a late number of the Youth’s Companion, 
about the capture of Cornwallis, I was reminded of an occurrence 
at the siege of Yorktown, as related to me in my boyhood, re- 
specting one Captain White, whose family resided in my native 
town. Captain White was a brave officer, fearless of danger, 
well known and distinguished for his bravery and obedience to 
the orders of his superiors, He, with a select party was ordered 
to take shelter, during the darkness of night, on a low piece of 
ground near the lines of Cornwallis, and lie prostrate, out of the 
reach of the guns, until wanted for some special purpose. If 
the cannonade ceased during night, it was renewed by early 
dawn, but the cannon balls passed harmless over the secreted 
party, until there was a momentary cessation, during which, 
Capt. White raised his head for observation; at that moment, a 
cannon ball took off the head of Capt. White. After the sur- 
render of Cornwallis, the family had the melancholy tidings of 
his death. The widow, with several small children, clustering 
around her, were left to bemoan their loss. Who can realize 
the agony of the widow, while looking upon the fatherless group 
of weeping and pennyless children? This was the situation ef 
only one fumily, among the many thousands of others who were 
called to suffer, even in a defensive war. 8. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Rocuester, N. H., Nov. 30, 1848. 
To the Editor of the Youth’s Companion :— 

Dear Sir,—Enclosed is two dollars—our subscription for 1847 
and ’48. I amsorry we are so delinquent. I had supposed till 
our bill came, that ’47 was paid for. I am an old subscrib- 
er, having: taken the little paper from its commencement. The 
eldest ofa large family, and teacher in the Sabbath school, I 
hailed such a paper with joy, as well calculated to assist and in- 
terest inthe discharge of these duties. Ina few years my own 
little ones were around me, and still the Youth’s Companion was 
a very welcome guest. Notonly has it been valued as one of 
the best means for giving a taste in children for reading, but 
to the futher and mother, it has affurded pleasure and profit. 
When my husband returned from court, the back numbers of 
the paper were always hunted up. But the day of prosperity has 
passed away. Our home has been made desolate, fur Gud has 
seen fit to write my children fatherless, and me a widow. Af- 
ter my husband’s decease, our situation required that every un- 
necessary expense be luid aside, and one after another of our 
papers and periodicals were dropt, (son.e with reluctance,) till 
the Youth’s Cumpanion alone was left, but we could not give 
this up, and as besides those older—three little boys were 
around me, who as yet could not read, but bye and by would 
want to hear “some stories,” we thought it best to endeavor to 
retain it. Four years have passed away. We shall keep it, 
till we find it must “ go supperless to bed,” and then farewell 
little friend, M. E. T. 








Variety. 








THE BROKEN VoW. 


Some years ago, a poor lad came to London, in search of a 
Situation as errand buy; he made many unsuccessful applica- 
tions, and was op Mie eve of returning to his parents, when a 
genueman, being prepossessed by his appearance, touk hin 
into his employment, and after a few months, buund him ap- 
prentice. tle so conducted himself during his apprenticeship, 
as tu gain the esteem of every one who knew hiw; and after 
he bad served his time, his master advanced a capital fur him 
to commence business, He retired to his closet with a heart 
glowing with gratitude to his Maker for his goodness, and there 
sulemnly vowed that he would devote a tenth part of his annual 
income to the service of Gud. The first year his donation 
amounted to £10, which he gave cheerfully, and continued so to 
do till it amounted to £500. He then thought that was a great 
deal of money to give, and that he need not be so particular as 
tothe exuct amount; that year he Jost a ship and cargo tu the 
value of £15,000 by astorm! ‘This caused him to repent, and 
he again commenced his contributions with a resolution never 
to retract; he was more successful every year, and at length 
retired. He then devoted a tenth part of his annual income for 
several years, till he became acquainted with a party of worldly 
men, who by degrees drew him aside from God ; he discontinued 
his donations, made large speculations, lust everything, and 
became almost as poor as when he first arrived in London as 
an errand boy. ‘There is,” saith Sulomon, * that scettereth, 
and yet increaseth; asd there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” 

lopedia of Moral and Religious Anecdotes. 


_—_——__. 


THE UNKIND SON REBUKED. 


There was once a man who had an only son, to whom he was 
very kind, and gave everything that he had. When his son 
grew up and gota house, he was very unkind to his puor old 
futher, whom he refused to support, and turned out of the house, 
The old man said to his grandson, **Go and fetch the covering 
from my bed, that ] may go and sit by the way-side and beg.” 
The child burst into tears, and ran for the covering. He met 
his father, to whom he said, “Iam going to fetch the rug from 
my grandfather’s bed, that he may wrap it round him and goa 
begging!” Tommy went for the rug, and brought it to his fa- 
ther, and said to him, * Pray, father, cut it in two, the half of it 
will be large enough for grandfather, and perhaps you may want 





thé other half when I grow a man and turn you out of doo 
The words of the child struck him so forcibly, that he imme 
ately ran to his father, and asked furgiveness, and was very ki 
to him till he died. [Ib 

—_————_ 


THE WARRIOR PLAYING WITH HIS CHILDREN, 

The warrior Agesilaus was, within the walls of hig 0 
house, one of the most tender and playful of wen. He used 
join with his children in all their innocent gambols, and y 
once discovered by a friend showing them how to ti 
upon a hubby house. When his friend expressed some g 
prise at beholding the great Agesilaus so employed, « Wai 
said the hero, “till you are yourself a father, and if you th 
biame me, I give you liberty to proclaim this act of nine to 
the world.” [i 
——__. : 


THE FATHER’S DILEMMA. 


Tlistory informs us, that a father went to the agents ofat 
rant, to endeavor to redeem his two sons, military men, wh 
with some other captives of war, were appvinted to die, He o 
fered as a ransom, to surrender his own life and a larce sum 
money. The soldiers who had it in charge to put them to dea 
infortned hin that this equivalent would be accepted fur one 
hissons, and fur one only, because they shuuld be accountab 
for the execution of two persons; he might therefore choo 
which he would redeem. . Anxious to save even one of then 
thus at the expense of his own life, he yet was utterly unab 
to decide which should die, and remained in the agony of | 
dilemma so long, that his sons were both slain. 7 {1b 

—_>—__ . 


FATHER WHIP ME, BUT DON’T CRY. 


A pious father had devoted great attention to the moral a 
religious education of his son, who had maintained an unble 
ished reputation for veracity until the age of fourteen, when | 
was detected in a deliberate falsehood. The father’s grief w 
great, and he determined to punish the offender severely, 
made the subject one of prayer ; for it was too isportant, in} 
esteem, to he passed over as a common occurrence of the da 
He then called his son, and prepared to inflict the punishmer 
But the fountain of the father’s heart was broken up. He we 
aloud. Fora moment the lad seemed confused. He saw th 
struggle between love and justice in his parent’s bosom, ar 
broke out with all his usual ingenuvusness, * Father, fathe 
whip me as much as vou please; but don’t cry.” The poir 
was gained. The father saw that the lad’s character was ser 
sibly affected by this incident. He grew up, and became on 
of the most distinguished Christians of America. 

a 

Reauities oF Lire.—A person being asked what ws 
meant by the real.ties of life, answered, “ Real estate, re 
money, and areal good dinner, none of which could be realize 
without real hard work.” 








Poetry. 


THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


There is a time, just ere the frost 
Prepares to pave old Winter’s way, 
When Autuuin, in a revery lost, 
The mellow day-time dreams away. 








When suminer comes, in musing mind, 
To gaze once more on hill and dell, 

To mark how many sheaves they bind, 
And see if all is ripened well. 


With balmy breath she whispers low, 
The dying flowers louk up, and give 

Their sweetest incense ere they go, 
For her who bade their beauties live. 


She bends above the quiet pool 
¥In which the ri!l forgets to play, 
The frolic eddies quickly school 
Their eyes to gluss her transient stay. 


She enters ’neath the woodland shade, 
Her zephyrs lift the lingering leaf, 

And bear it gently where are laid 
The loved and lost ones of its grief. 


She seeks the shore, old ocean heaves 
In gladness huge his mighty breast, 

Prisons his wild winds in their caves, 
And, basking in her smiles, is blest. 


At last old Autumn, rousing, takes 
Ayain his sceptre and his throne, 

With boisterous hand the tree he shakes, 
Intent on gathering all his own, 


Sweet Summer, sighing, flies the plain, 
And waiting Winter, gaunt and grim, 
See miser Autuinn hoard his grain, 
And smiles to think its all for him! 
Home Journal.} Georce OsBorne. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN. 


Dear ones, see the sacred morning 
That your great Creator blest, 

Bid it welcome from its dawning, 
Till it slumber in the west. 


Thank him that you live to meet it, 
While so many sleep in death, 

And with prayers and praises greet it, 
Trusting heart and tuneful breath! 


Listen with a docile spirit, 
Tw the words your Teachers say, 
That you may in heaven inherit, 
One eternal Sabbath-day. 


—_—_———— 


THE LAUGH OF A CHILD. 


I love it—I love it—the laugh ofa child, | 
Now rippling and gentle, now merry and wild; 
Ringing out on the air with its innocent gush, 
Like the trill of’a bird at the twilight’s soft hush : 
O, the laugh of a child, sv bold and so free, 

Is the merriest sound in the world for me! 


L. H. S 
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